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IDEOLOGISTS

All societies have had a special person or a special class of persons
whose sole function is the interpreting and preserving of established
ideologies. Among preliterates, where the ideologies are passed down the
generations by word of mouth, the ideologist is usually described as a
magic man, although his functions are the same as those of the modern
priest, lawyer, astrologer, market analyst, accountant, or philosopher.
The position of the magic man in the primitive community is usually
one of great prestige, and he achieves his status either by popular acclaim
(he may, for example, have gained a reputation as a seer), by inheritance,
or by induction into the "society" of magic men. Even in those societies
where they are not organized into a special occupational group, magic
men tend to monopolize the "magic" that is embodied in the ideologies
of the society.

In the more complex societies of the past, preservation and interpre-
tation of ideologies have generally been entrusted to or secured by a num-
ber of specialized groups.1 In all the ancient Mediterranean civilizations
ideological interpretation was relegated to priests, lawyers, and philoso-
phers, each group monopolizing and specializing in the rituals of one
type of ideology. In old China the functions of lawyer and philosopher
were fulfilled by one class of persons, the Confucian scholars; and after
the seventh centurv, when Confucianism became the official political
ideology and an elaborate examination system for the selection of offi-
cials (the ancient Chinese parallel to our modern civil service system)
\vas established, the scholars became bureaucrats and assumed the addi-
tional function of political ideologists. Priests of various sorts, Taoists,
Buddhists, etc., existed; but they were poorly organized and had little
influence on social thought and conduct. The Confucian scholars were
able, therefore, to hold a tight and inclusive monopoly over the domi-
nant ideologies, and thus they were a powerful factor in the preservation
of the status quo. A number of times foreign conquerors, of whom
Genghis Khan is the most noted, attempted to break the hold of the
scholars; the Classics were burned and the scholars were killed, even as
the Spanish conquistadors burned the books and killed the priests of
the Mayas of Mexico and as within this present century the Nazi leaders
tried to eliminate the anti-Nazi intellectuals of Germany. Each time, how-
ever, some copies of the Classics and some scholars who could read them
survived; and Chinese scholasticism in due course resumed its preeminent

1 See J. O. Hertzler, The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations (McGraw-
Hill, New York, 1936).

Other materials bearing on this subject will be found in A. Bertholet, "Priest-
hood" (EncycL Soc. Set., vol. 12, pp. 388-395)-, and H. L. Friess, "Sacred Books1'
(Encycl. Soc. Set., vol. 13, pp. 497-501).